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tures was a principle which some Churchmen from
their position might have wished to deny; but no
such tendency was ever manifested by any of the old
theologians of the Church of England. The Puritans
intensified the spirit of the Sixth Article. In the
Westminster Confession, all the books were enume-
rated, both of the Old and the New Testaments.
They were expressly, even as to their form, declared
the < "Word of God,' and said to be c given by inspira-
tion.' In accordance with the doctrine of Calvin, the
assurance of their infallible truth is said to come from
c the inward work of the Holy Spirit bearing witness
by and with the Word in our hearts.' It is evident
here that the inspired rule of faith is not the subject-
matter only but the formal canon.

Towards the end of the seventeenth century some of
the Puritans adopted from Buxtorf the doctrine of the
inspiration of vowel points and Hebrew accents. , The
most eminent Churchmen, on the other hand, do not
seem ever to have been believers in Bible infallibility.
Brian Walton, like Bengel, believed that the original
text was infallible, if it could be found. Jeremy
Taylor advocated toleration for all sects and opinions,
on the express ground of the uncertainty of the Scrip-
tures. Stillingfleet says that in matters of history the
writers of the Bible did not require inspiration; and,
from internal evidence, he concludes that it was not
given, but that the writers were left to their
knowledge. Tillotson reasoned, tljat if the,
had been infallibly inspired, the same
had taken such, care in their eonip<^ti$i mmlct have
preserved them without corrupiS^a 'or* interpolation.